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St. Paul’s Cathedral -.- 147 
British Settlers in America ... 148 
George Thomson.-- 155 


— AND QUERIES is published every 
Friday, at 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. Subscriptions (£1 15s. 4d. a year, or 
$8.75 U.S.A., including and two-half- 
yearly indexes) shoul be sent to the 
Publisher. The London Office is at 22, Essex 
Street, W.C.2 (‘T'elephone: Central 396), where 
the current issue is on sale. Orders for back 
numbers, indexes and bound volumes should 
be sent either to London or to Wycombe: 
letters for the Editor to the London Office. 


Memorabilia. 
ee report of the Special Committee on 
the Thames bridges was considered by 
the London County Council on Feb. 24. The 
Uommittee declare Waterloo Bridge to be worn 
out and advise its demolition, and the con- 
struction in its place of a new bridge capable 
of taking six lines of vehicular traffic and 
having not more than five arches over the 
river. The L.C.C. accepted this recom- 
mendation without a division. The fate of 
Waterloo Bridge has given rise to concern 
second only to that aroused by the danger to 
St. Paul’s. Two deputations—the one repre- 
senting the Fine Arts Commission, the other 
various Societies for the promotion of archi- 
tecture-— went on the very day of the dis- 
cussion of the report to remonstrate with 
the Special Committee. The main consola- 
tion they received was that nothing can be 


done before July, and that in the interim) 


evidence and considerations rebutting the 


report could be collected and brought for- | 
Expert opinion is clearly not unani- , 
mous as to the necessity of taking down the 


ward. 


most beautiful bridge in England — one of 
the most beautiful bridges in the world. We 
are inclined to think that the inconvenience 


to river traffic of its numerous arches has 
weighed heavily in the scale against it; and 
this its demolition alone can remedy. It. 


18 a nice question how far we are justified 
in sacrificing a great work of art—especially 
one like Waterloo Bridge, the centre of splen- 
did national associations—to utility not of 
the very first degree of importance. 

HE Hove County Magistrates yesterday 
_ gave judgment in the cases of the adver- 
tisers whose unsightly hoardings have been 


disiguring the Downs near Patcham. One. 
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of these hoardings, that of the Provincial 
Grand Cinema, Ltd., was 170ft. long. The 
cases had been adjourned for a month to see 
if the defendants would remove the adver- 
tisements and one of them had done so. 
Four of them were fined 10s. and costs, and 
the fifth, the owner of the land, who refused 
to remove a hoarding displaying his religious. 
convictions and thus defied the Court 
was required to pay the full penalty of £5 
and £1 for every day until the advertisement 
is removed. An interesting leading article 
on this subject in The Times of Feb. 25. 
points out that while the present law 
(the Advertisements Regulation Act, 1907) 
can compel the removal of advertisements it 
cannot touch the hideous ferro-concrete erec- 
tions to which they are affixed. It is much 
to be hoped that the Scapa Society will find 
means to introduce a clause to meet this. 
difficulty in the amending Bill which comes. 
up for a second reading in the House of 
Lords next week. 


OUR more of the towers in the Tower of 
London will be opened to the public on 
some date in the course of next April—they 


the Martin, Byward, Salt and Broad 


Arrow Towers. They contain several inter- 
esting graffiti and inscriptions of prisoners. 
—Hew Bristow’s sphere with the signs of the 
Zodiac, for example, and the name of Henry 
Walpole the Jesuit, both in the Salt Tower. 
The patches of wall bearing this sort of carv- 
ing are mostly in the Tower covered with 
glass. We have seen it stated somewhere 
that this is a bad plan, as moisture collects. 
under the glass and, retained there, damages 
what it was the intention to preserve. Per- 
haps some reader has experience which will 
confirm or confute this. 


NHE famous principle “‘ The King can do 
no wrong ’’—about which so far as the 
Sovereign in person is concerned there is no 
question—is likely to be impugned in the 
near future as applied to the Government 
Departments. The Morning Post of Feb. 
15 sets out the proposals of a Bill which has 
been drafted proposing that the Crown may 
sue and be sued in both contract and tort, 


and be entitled to or liable for costs as an 


ordinary litigant. A fiat for a Petition of 
Right is not to be required for such pro- 
ceedings and only State documents, certified 


‘by the Crown as such, whose disclosure 


would be injurious to the public interest, 
may be withheld as privileged. Proceedings 
against the Crown may begun in the 
County Courts as well as the High Court, 
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but the Crown will be entitled to have cer- 
tain County Court actions remitted to the 
High Court. A Committee, including 
present and past Law Officers, was appointed 
to frame a Bill as long ago as 1921. In 
Australia and South Africa the State is 
already liable in tort except in regard to 
postal matters, an exception which will pro- 
bably be included in the British Bill. The 
Bill does not touch criminal nor prize court 
proceedings nor alter in any way the 
immunity of the Sovereign. 


ROM The Times correspondent at Berlin | 
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comes the news that the autograph of a 


song by Beethoven has been discovered among 
drafts for the cadenzas of the composer’s 


piano concertos in the archives of Messrs. | 


Breitkopf and Hartel at Leipzig. The song 
was composed in 1819 for the wedding of the 
daughter of Giannathanasio Del Rio, by 
whom the original was taken to England. 
There it was reset, and was used at the 
marriage of the Princess Royal with the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 


| 


Crown Prince of Prussia in 1854. After | 


that it was lost. The recovered MS. is com-_ 


lete and legible, and bears on the back out- 
ines showing Beethoven’s plan of construc- 
tion of the work. 


M®- HORACE M, MANN, Secretary and 
Assistant Curator of the Bucks County 
Historical Society, Doylestown, Pa., U.S.A., 
writes to one of our correspondents under 
date Feb. 5, 1925: ‘‘ We have been hunting 
all over the United States in vain for a speci- 
men of the frame pit saw such as is pictured 
in a book ‘ Turning and Mechanical Manipu- 
lation’ by Charles Holtzapffel, London, 1846, 


vol. 2, page 793, and also in another picture | 


of sawyers working with this type of saw in | 


“Book of English Trades,’ London, 1818,) \iich was sold upon the death of Mrs. Hey- 


which is a book for children. We have several 
examples of the open type of the pit-saw and 


by scales; and the Dean of Westminster 
who from time immemorial had _ been pre. 
sent and bestowed the guinea on the winner 
Was away on account of illness—whence als, 
the procession of the winner, with the chef 
and the beadle of the Deanery had to be 
omitted. 


MONG the tributes to the memory of the 
late Sir Clifford Allbutt which have 
been sent to The Times is one from the 
Director of the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cam.- 
bridge, which tells us that Sir Clifford was 
the last surviving link with the Brontés 
He knew Charlotte Bronté—who died when 
he was 19—and remembered having as a 
small boy seen Emily Bronté. The link 
between them was his aunt, Miss Wooler of 
the school at Roe Head to which the Brontés 
went as pupils, and where Charlotte was a 
mistress for some time, Sir Clifford 
inherited Charlotte’s letters to Miss Wooler 
and her sister and in 1918 presented them 
to the Fitzwilliam Museum. 


WE note in The Irish Times of Feb. 24 that 
the library of the late John Richard 
Green has been presented by Mrs. Senator 
Green to the National University of Ireland. 
It consists of many thousands of volumes, 
which will be placed in the students’ research 
room, the object of the donor being the 
promotion of historical research. 


iNHE house in Church Street, Edmonton, 
where Charles Lamb lodged for two years, 

was sold by auction on Feb. 24. It was 

bought for £800 by a local resident. 


A’ Christie’s on Friday of last week the 
collection of engravings, drawings and 
pictures from Bignor Park, Pulborough — 


'wood Johnstone — realised £3,521 4s. 6d. 


pit-saws and must be carpenters or veneer | 
saws. Could you put us in communication | 


with any old ship yards or shipbuilders that | 
might still have one of them which could be — 


purchased for this Museum ?’’ Perhaps some 
reader may be able to assist him. 


THREE unusual circumstances attended the 
ancient ceremony of ‘‘ tossing the pan- 
cake’? at Westminster School on Shrove- 
Tuesday. For the first time in eight years 
the chef failed to throw the pancake over 
the bar at the first attempt; two boys got 


portions of the pancake so nearly equal that 
in 1755. 


the decision between them had to be made 


some large frame saws, the blades of the | Bignor Park served as a hospital during the 


latter, however, being too fine to be used as | 


war, and these treasures in their portfolios 
were cast into attics and other out-of-the-way 
places whence Messrs. Christie’s representa- 
tive rescued them. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting items were two Canaletto drawings of 
which the view of St. Paul’s from Adelphi 


Terrace was sold for 280 guineas, and that 
of the old bridge at Walton-on-Thames for 


105 guineas. Mrs. Finberg, who, as our 
readers know, is an authority on this artist, 
in a letter appearing in The Times of Feb. 


20, points out that the drawing of Old Wal- 


ton Bridge, bearing an inscription in Cana- 
letto’s handwriting, proves the truth of her 
conjection that Canaletto was in England 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 1710. 


As a matter of interest at the present time 
1 append a translation of the descrip- 
tion of the Cathedral, 1710, by Zacharias 
Conrad von Uffenbach, of Frankfort, who 


visited London, Oxford and Cambridge in| 


the course of his grand tour. It is inter- 
esting to note the impressions of this 
skilled collector and scholar. A summary 


by Professor Mayor was published in 1911, | 


put he dealt with Uffenbach and St. Paul’s 
in eleven lines, and I am not aware that 


these travels have ever been translated and _ 


published. 

1710. On 14th June, Saturday morning, 
we went to visit St. Paul’s Church ies 

€ 
dimbed the tower to see the view of the city 
from above before the air should be full of 
coal-smoke. There is a handsome broad stone 
stair of 107 steps up to the first round, then 
there is a staircase of wood, not so wide. 


When one is on the top one can see over. 


nearly the whole city, even towards West- 
minster. One is astonished at the unpre- 


cedented size and length of it, though it is | 


not wide. It is at its broadest at London 
Bridge. 

The tower is certainly very high. It is 
built open inside so that one can look up from 
the church and from the dome ‘into the 
church, and also see from below well all 
round. 
then one is surprised at the height, as fully 
grown people moving in the church appear 
not a yard high. Moreover, it conveys a 
very fine appearance that the whole dome all 
round inwardly has been decorated in stone. 
High up on the tower we found innumerable 


hames written with chalk or scratched on | 
the stone; and we had ours done in the same. 


way by our servant. Where the vault of 
the church begins there is a broad fine 
passage all round, on which three or four 
people can walk abreast and look over also 
into the church. In this passage the vault is 
arched so roundly that it produces an effect 
like the so-called sounding-board such as one 
sawin Weimar. If one goes further round 
this passage one can pass on to the arch and 
toof of the church which is covered with lead, 
We passed through the two small towers 
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church; in one are the bells and in the other 
the works of the clock.* The English make 
/a great deal of both, but the bells are not 
so particularly large, and the sound is not 
‘in proportion to a building of such great 
| Size as this church is. The clock in the 
_other tower is a much finer sight. The 
| tower has large windows through which one 
| can easily see the works of the clock in their 
| wooden case, it is otherwise well shut in so 
| that no harm can come about by interfering 
and mischievous people. One cannot but be 
astonished how well finished, ornamentally 
and minutely, everything is. pocket- 
watch could be more ornamental and more 
accurate, in detail and throughout, than is 
this great clock, and one hears with astonish- 
ment how accurately the springs are fitted. 
For all that the clock does not go well in 
|windy weather, as often happens to great 
clocks, because the wind penetrates the small 
_wheels, and then they revolve sometimes too 
fast and only sometimes right. The name of 
the maker of this admirable clock is to be seen 
from the following inscription : 
Langley Bradley Fecit. 
Anno Annag 1707. 

It cost £1,500, as the man who. took us 
round asserted, which is certainly a great 
sum, although in England they do not think 
much of it. 

As we went further they shewed us a 
model, both of the older church, and one of 
the new church also. They are both very 
cleverly made, but not so pretty or artistic 
or costly as that of the Temple of Jerusalem 
which we see in Hamburg. 

Alongside we inspected the library of the 
| church. The repositoria, or book-shelves, 
are all of oak, very massive, and with 
artistically carved work. |The room is of 
/ medium size, but very high so that a great 
many books can be placed in it. As the 
highest shelves are directly over the others 
one has to go round a passage to them. To 
/this passage one ascends a decorative and 


‘which stand over the great porch of the 


| artistic stair which is without a centre beam 
_or post. It has 110 steps, so as to reach the 
_top of the room. As everything has just 
| been designed and built there are really not a 
thousand volumes here, though most of them 
| folios. Among them are some beautiful 


| * This was the clock deseribed in admir- 
|able detail by F. J. Britten as doing good ser- 
vice from 1707 to 1892. Britten gives the bill 
from the Cathedral accounts of 1708 as £308 
9s. 10d. He states that though the clock was 
in the bill “ going eight days,” it was for 
many years but a thirty-hours one. 
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works and a superb copy of Castelli’s Dic- ' 
tionary. The person who superintends the 
library is an Englishman, that is to say one | 
who cares very little about his business. He 
said in reply to my questions that there were 
no MSs. to be seen because the library was | 
quite new; and closed the conversation | 
shortly. lf I had any great room like this, 
and such shelves for my books I should hardly 
wish iiim as a superintendent for books. 
The place was rather dark for a iibrary. 

After this we went below into the church 
which cannot be seen without wonder. One 
cannot really describe it by words alone, but 
only go by the plans and prints which we 
purchased. It is of extraordinary height 
and length, but it appears rather narrow 
where the cupola is. It is also extra- 
ordinarily light. The choir was not ready, 
and was full of scaffolding on which they 
were working the plaster-work for the arches. 
It will be absolutely incomparable. It is 
panelled round with wood which is beauti- 
fully worked and gilded. In front of the 
choir stands the organ. 

At the high entrance are ugly gates of oak 
which are so light that a child can move 
them. . Outside the entrance is an unusually 
long and beautiful flight of steps which is 
as wide as the front of the church. The two 
other doors at the sides are not so large. 
Over the great entrance is in bas relief the 
history of St. Paul very finely done. It— 
may be notably said of this church that by 
reason of its vastness, its ornamentation and | 
its strength it is one of the most beauti- 
ful buildings in the world. | One can indeed 
when one sees it, exclaim ‘‘ What an edifice!” | 
But we might however deplore that it al-— 
ready appears so dark and sooty from coal-— 
smoke that is loses half of its ornament. 

Near the church was the great square sur-_ 
mounted with planks so that the work-people | 
could work unhindered. There was also a_ 
large hut in which the sculptor was working | 
on the statues which are to stand on the 
square before the church. We walked all | 
round and caused everything to be shewed to. 
us, and saw first the little models of plaster 
and wood, and then the large statues, with | 
astonishment. The Queen is of white marble, | 
the pedestal black, and round sit four realms, | 
Britannia with Scotland, Ireland, France 
and America. It must take long to work | 
out. After this we saw the stonemasons and | 
inspected how they cut the enormously great 
stones with saws with much toil, and much | 
other work. 


W. H. Quarrerr. 
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BRITISH SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 
(See ante, pp. 95, 114, 131), 


JOHN and Humphrey were the sons of 

Humphrey, who had a small estate in 
Great Tew (? Little Tew Manor) granted 
to him by his elder brother Henry, 
who married Elizabeth Wilcotes, dau. 
and co-heir of John Wilcotes, Lord of 
Great Tew, by his second wife Eliza- 
beth Cheney.  lizabeth Wilcotes’s sister 
was Margaret, who married John Ashfield, 
of Heythrop, which estate is conterminous 
with that of Tew. Henry was a Justice of 
the Peace for Oxfordshire, and was ap- 
pointed, Dec. 14, 1460, at Coventry, “as 
Justice to deliver the gaol of Oxford Castle.” 
Again, in 1461, Jan, 28, at Northampton, 
he and Thomas Danvers were appointed “ as 
Justices to deliver the gaol of Oxford 
Castle.”’ Of his descendants, Sir William 


Rainsford held the office of Sheriff of Berks 
-and Oxon 2 and 3 Mary; and Henry was 


Sherifi of Oxfordshire and of Oxford City 15 
Elizabeth. 

The Tew estate was given by “‘ Raffe, Earle 
of Chester, to his well beloved cousen, John 
de Prattell,”’ circa 1203, and from that time 
was held by the lines of Prattell (or 
Préatix), Wilcotes and Rainsford until about 
1610, with the exception of about 50 years, 
during which it was held by Roger le 
Strange, who died on July 29, 1349, and his 
heir was found to be Sir Roger, then at.the 
age of 23 years. They were members of the 
ancient family of le Strange, of Hunstanton 
Hall, Norfolk. About 1610 it passed to the 
Tanfields and Careys, of whom Lucius, 
second Viscount Falkland, the poet and man 
of letters, fell fighting for Charles I at the 
Battle of Newbury. 

In the church at Tew are very fine brasses 
to John and Alice Wilcotes — the former 
wearing the Lancastrian SS. Collar — and 
one to William Reyneford, armiger, Sherif 
of Berks and Oxon, 1464 and 1487. There 
are also very handsome monuments to the 
Wilcotes family in Northleigh Church, Co. 
Oxon, 

From this Henry descends the main line 
of the family, through the Rainsfords, of 
Great Tew, Dallington, Northants and Clif- 
ford Chambers, from whom derive Sit 
Richard Rainsford, Lord Chief Justice of 
England, and General Charles Rainsford, 
F.R.S., F.S.A., and A.D.C. to H.M. Goons 

ieut.- f Gibraltar, who di 
Lieut.-Governor 0 200, 
is buried in a vault in St. Peter ad vincula 
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in the Tower of London, near the tomb of 
Ann Boleyn. 


To this line belong the Rainsford Hannays, | 


of Kirkdale, Kircudbright. It has held com- 
missions in the army without a break from 
the time of Charles 1. Four or five sons of 


Colonel Ramsay William Rainsford Hannay | 


held that rank in the regular army in the 
Great War. 

Uaptain Thomas Rainsford, of the Life 
Guards, Provost Marshall of St. Helena 
during the captivity of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
was son of Captain Andrew Rainsford, who 
married Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Cuming, 
from whom the New Brunswick Rainsfords. 

Robert Raynsford, R.N., was Captain of 
H.M. Sloop Morgiana. The following, 
addressed to him, is in Nelson’s despatches 
and letters : 

Victory, at Sea, Sep. 2, 1804. 

I have received your letters of the 29th 
and 30th of July, together with the several 
enclosures, Which accompany them, and 
have great satisfaction in expressing my full 


and entire approbation, of every part of your | 


conduct, mentioned in your aforesaid 


ete. 


as 


(Signed) Netson & Bronte. 

By a letter from H.R.H. the Duke of Kent 
(signed Edward), dated Kensington Palace, 
Sept. 15, 1805, to Lord Nelson and marked 
“Private,” it appears that Captain Rayns- 
ford was on the Victory under Nelson; the 
Duke refers to him as ‘‘ his young Protégé” 
ad wishes his promotion to depend entirely 
upon Nelson, with the suggestion of his 
rmoval to a higher post in another ship 
uder him. On Oct. 27, 1806, he commanded 
the Altenienne, 64, which ship was lost on 
the Esqunques in the Mediterranean, and 
with it 347 of the crew perished. One of 
the surviving officers in his narrative said: 

urged Captain Raynsford to save himself, 
ty swimming to the launch, but in vain, he 
te he was perfectly resigned to his 
fate, and was determined not to quit his post 
vhilst a man remained. 

He and his brother, General Charles Han- 
bury Raynsford, were sons of Richard 
Raynsford, of Binfield, by Frances Edwards, 
of Henlow Grange, Co. Beds. His kinsman, 
Brigadier-General Edward James Raynsford, 
was godson of Edward, Duke of Kent, his 
uncle, Charles Justinian Raynsford, Rector | 
of Hardwick, being Chaplain to that Duke. 

From this main line also descend the Irish | 
Rainsfords of Dublin, one of whom was Sir 
Mark Rainsford, or Ransford, Sheriff of | 
Dublin 1690-91, and third Lord Mayor of | 
Dublin 1700-1, who founded the great | 
brewery of Guinness’s, which his grandson | 
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_Marcus sold about the middle of the 
eighteenth century to the present Lord 
Iveagh’s ancestor. This main line, with 
or two exceptions have always 
,been rigid Churchmen and_ Cavaliers, 
and were at the Restoration recipients of 
inany honours in striking contrast to the 
‘junior line, who were first Puritans, after- 
wards Cromwellians, and later still Noncon- 
_formists. Henry, Lord of Tew, and Hum- 
_phrey were sons of John Rainsford, of 
Rainsford Hall, Lord of Rainsford, Co. 
| Lanes., cirea 1400, who, according to Henry 
| Froude, married Elizabeth Fiennes. Froude 
| does not give his authority. (‘ Oxfordshire 
| post-Reformation Catholic. Missions from 
to 1905’).  (uery, Has he confused 
‘this marriage with that of Sir Laurence 
| Rainsford, who married for his first wife 
| Islizabeth Fiennes, dau. of James, first Lord 
| Saye and Sele, and, for his second, Ann Percy, 


y | Sister of Henry, second Karl of Northumber- 


| land, who were descended maternally from 
| the Nevilles of Raby Castle, Earls of West- 
‘morland. Sir Laurence was Sheriff of 
| Kssex and Herts 6 Edward IV, and in 1471 
Sheriff of Wilts 10 Edward 1V, Ambassador 
of Edward LV 1480 to convey the Order of 
the Garter to Hercules, Duke of Ferrara. He 
was himself thrice nominated for that order. 
‘1459. Pardon for the good services of the 
King’s Esquire, Alex. Iden, decd, late 
Sheriff of Kent, in the capture ard crushing 
of the Public trator of the King’s enemy, 
John Cade and others of his accomplices, 
and in the execution of his office, Laurence 
Raynsford and Elizabeth his wife, late the 
wife of the said A. Iden and executrix of 
his will.”? (She was Elizabeth Fiennes). 
He was father to the first Sir John Rains- 
| ford, of Bradfield Hall, Essex, whose will 
| is dated Sept. 12, 1521. Sir Laurence’s will 
; is dated 21 Aug., 1490, and he nominates 
“my lord John, Earl of Oxford, overseer.’’ 
_It may be that two members of the family 
| married with the Fiennes family, as John de 
| Rainford, Rector of Hastings and Folke- 
stone, circa 1350, had several brothers. The 
former is not far from Herstmonceaux which 
Manor belonged to the family of de Fiennes. 
John Rainsford, of Bradfield Hall, was Con- 
stable or Deputy Constable of Dover Castle, 
and Warden of Cinque Ports, 1426, and soon 
afterwards the Fiennes were appointed here- 
ditary Constables of that Castle and Wardens 
of the Cinque Ports. One of their ancestors, 
Geoffrey de Saye, married Alice de Cheney : 
he was one of. the twenty-five barons to 
enforce Magna Carta. 
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“©1354, March 18, Westminster. Thomas 
de Holand going to Britany on the King’s 


service has letters nominating Roger Mortu- | 


mare (Mortimer) and John de Raynford, 


as his attorneys in Kngland.”’ Pipe 
Rolls, Edward III. In his will John 
makes bequests ‘‘to be distributed, at 


the discretion of my lords, that is to say _ 


principally for the soul of Sir Thomas de 


floland, late Earl of Kent, and of Sir Otto. 


de Holand, brother of the same Earl, &c.”’ 
He also bequeaths three cups, one old chalice, 
and two pieces of broken silver, in the 


custody of John de Langfeld, to make a new | 


chalice, to be given to the church of Prescot 
(Prescot is the mother church of Rainford, 
Co. Lancs.) He also mentions John de 
Rainford the younger, and nominates as his 
overseers John de Holand and Thomas de 
Molyneux with others. 

To find the common ancestor of the Knights 
of Essex, and the Tew Rainsfords it would 
be necessary to carry the genealogy about 100 
years higher, say to 1350, and that of the 
Wrenfords or Wraynesfords another 100 
years higher. These were of the Cumberland 
stock and were settled at Longdon, Wovrce., 
about four miles from Tewkesbury from circa 
1250 to 1810. Some of them were Lords of 
Longdon manor and Bailiffs of Tew- 
kesbury Abbey and bore for their arms, Azure 


an eagle displayed argent, ducally gorged | 


or, being identical with the arms borne by 
the Rainsfords of Cumberland and the Wil- 


cotes of Tew, who are Rainsfords, one of | 


whom assumed the name of Wilcotes from 


one of his manors, so named early in the. 


thirteenth century. John Wrenford, in 
1630-1 was fined for not taking Knighthood. 

Principal authorities: — State Papers 
Domestic, Foreign and Colonial; Proceed- 


ings in the Star Chamber and Court of | 


Chancery; law suits; leases; Wills and 
Parish Registers—{Inq: p.m. 

ALFRED RaNSFORD. 
Last Elloe, Hunstanton. 


(To be continued ). 


IRISH FAMILY HISTORY. 
(See ante, p. 129). 


Hamitton, or Frxrracu, Co. Donecat. 
I am particularly anxious to trace the 
connection of the Hamiltons mentioned in the 


following Administration Bond with those in | 
the following pedigree and should be grate- | 


ful to any reader who can give me any in- 
formation on the subject :— 
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| 1700. Hamitton, Francis. 
Dated 10 January, 1700. 
ton of Fintrach. 
(Signed), ffran Hamilton. 
Witnesses :—John Cufford, John Hamil. 
ton, James Hamilton. 
[Kaphoe Admon. Bond, 1700}. 


The first of this family of whom I have 
any record is :— 

James Hamilton of Fintragh, nr, Kelly: 
begs, Co. Donegal, who died about 181s, 
aged 90-96 years. He married Lucy dau. 
ot ——— Morison and had issue :— 

1. Richard Hamilton, of whom presently. 


2. Thomas Hamilton, who went to Aus- 
tralia and is not heard of again. 

3. James Hamilton, married, but I have 
no further record of him. 

4. — Hamilton, who married in 1784 
at Fintragh William Hamilton of Dublin, 
an Attorney-at-law, and had issue :— 


Francis Hamil 


i. James Hamilton. 

ii. William Hamilton. 

iii. Anne Hamilton, mar, Dr, Anderson. 
iv. — Hamilton, mar. a Myr. Johnson. 


5. Betty Hamilton. 


Richard Hamilton, the eldest son married 
and had issue :—- 


(i) Julia Hamilton, married a Mr. Morris. 

(ii) Eliza Hamilton, married a Mr. Priov. 

(iii) Kate Hamilton, married Mica) 
Hamilton. 

(iv) Hannah Hamilton. 

(v) Jane Hamilton, married a Mr, Hope 
and had issue two boys. She went 
with them to Nelson, New Zealand. 

(vi) James Hamilton, of Fintragh, nr. 
Killybegs, Co. Donegal, J.P., D.L. 
Born 1802, died Sept. 1, 1849. 


He married in 1823 Anne, eldest dau. of 
William Hutchinson of Earby Hall, Dalton 
Hail and Newsham Hall, nr, Richmond, 
Yorks. She was born Feb..14, 1802, and 
_dying Oct. 29, 1881, was in St. 
'Colomb’s Churchyard, Killybegs, having had 
issue two sons and eight daughters, of whom 
and their descendants I have full details to 
the present day. I also have an extensive 
_ pedigree of the Hutchinson family. 

The Will of James Hamilton was destroyed 
with the other records in the Four Courts 
‘disaster, but I fortunately made a copy of 
_ it some years previously, it is as follows:— 
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149. HamiLron, James. | deal heavy blows; to knock, hammer, 


he name of God, Amen, I James Hamil-| thump.” It gives examples from 1300 to 
ime ton of Fintra House in 2828. Mr. Masefield, in ‘‘ Sard Harker,” 


Dated 24 Apr., 1849. the County of Donegal, | *t P- 6, has: 


Proved Esquire, do make and, ‘Ihree slenderest pinnacles, three sloping 
publish this my last Will and Testament in| 1. Spires, 
manner following that is to say Whereas by | Climbing the sky, supported but by strings, 


Deed bearing date the Seventeenth day of — — in the sea wind from all their 
vires, 

April one thousand eight hundred and forty _ Yet stand the strain however hard it dings. 

nine executed by me, and duly enrolled in | gis 

Her Majesty’s High Court of Chancery in| The punctuation is the poet’s. 

Ireland, I have acquired an absolute So in| Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 

the land of Fintra in the County of Donegal. | 

Now I do hereby give devise and bequeath (‘ARROSSE: ITS GENDER. — Samuel 

the said lands of Kilcar, Stralise and the | Pegge in his ‘ Anecdotes of the English 

Salmon fishery of Teeling and all other Language,’ 2nd edit., 1814, p. 48, gives an 

property whereof I may be entitled to at anecdote about the gender of ‘‘ Carrosse,”’ 

the time of my death unto my dearly beloved spelt by him ‘‘ Carosse”’ : 

wife Anne Hamilton. To the intent that The word Carosse (a coach) was originally 

she may have full power and control over feminine, as its termination implies, and is so 

same and manage same as well for her own found in Cotgrave’s Dictionary (Edit. 1611); 

benefit as that of my several children. And but, when Mons. Menage published his Dic- 

that she may whenever she shall think it) tionaire [sic] Etymologique (1650), he gives it 

advisable so to do, sell or dispose of same, ®% avowedly masculine, but not without re- 


| marking that it had been formerly feminine— 
or any part thereof for the benefit of all or « Gy quel genre ce mot étoit autvefoie.” The 


any of my said children in such manner as revolution, as to the gender of this word, arose 
she shall think fit. And in case my said from the following trivial grammatical error, 
wife should die without making such dis- | Louis XIV came to the crown A.D. 1643, at the 
psition, then it is my Will that such part | of 
of my said property as shall be undisposed ¢ound th fi 
of it b t—“Ou est m 

of shall be divided between my said children eae “This ‘oar salintaat to stamp the 
and share Pegs It being my Will, word (carosse) masculine. 

and intention that all my said property | ” 
death for my said children without loss or 
sacrifice. And as I fully rely on my said | Lematte, 
wife making such disposition as would be | among some examples of substantives, which 
mast for the benefit of my said children 1 Have changed their genders (vol. i., p. 95), 
have appointed her Trustee of this my said | but it is given (p. 125) without remark as 
Will and do hereby appoint her executor masculine in the ‘ Liste des substantifs sur 
hereof. 7 le genre desquels ou pourrait avoir quelque 

In witness whereof I have hereunto put incertivade. 

my hand and Seal (as well as to a duplicate The Latin carruca, the Italian carrozea, 
hereof) this twenty fourth day of April one and the Spanish carroza are feminine. 


ome eight hundred and forty nine. I find in ‘Le Livre des Proverbes frangais 
Signed Sealed and de- par M. Le Roux de Lincy, seconde édition, 
wered in presence of | James HaMItTon. 1859 vol. ii., p. 157: 

Thomas ’F laherty, 


College Green, (Seal). Ping carrosse & trente-six portiéres. 
in. | 
Frederick BR. Smith, | (Oudin: ‘ Curiosités frangoises.’) 


moa — Street, This work was published by Antoine Oudin 
‘reular Road. in 1640 (ibid. p. 571), i.e., when Louis XIV 
Henry Fitzcrratp ReyNoips. was about two years old. Perhaps, however, 
| Oudin wrote ‘ Une Carrosse’ in 1640. 
[ENG.”—The ‘N.E.D.’ marks as obsolete | Pegge gives no reference or authority for 
.. the primary meaning of this verb in his story. 
ls intransitive or absolute sense, viz., ‘To. Rosert PIeRPoINT. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


HISTORY OF THE TITHE SURVEY. 
—I have often enquired if any Historical 
Account of the Tithe Survey of last century 
has been published, but have failed to get 
any information. Can any reader of ‘N. 
and Q.’ help me? 
E. E. M. 


Two AMERICAN DATES DESIRED.— 
Can any reader give me the month and 
year (1) when New York ‘‘ went dry,’’ and 
(2) when the last tightening of the laws 
against immigration into U.S. took =e 
B. C. F. 


YER: CRISTALL. — I have in my 
possession an engraving of the head and 
body of George Dyer, Lamb’s friend. His 
waistcoat appears to be unbuttoned at one 
point and wrongly buttoned at another. His 
spectacles are posed in the middle of his 
hair. He looks surprisingly youthful for 
his age. He was born in 1755, and this 
picture was “‘ publish’d as the Act directs, 
May 1st, 1795,’’ by J. Cristall, Rotherhithe. 
J. Cristall also ‘‘ad vivum delt,’’? while 
** Elizabeth Cristall sculpt.’? Does this mean 
a painting by the one engraved by the other ? 
Were the two husband and wife, and well- 
known as artists? The account of Dyer in 
the ‘ D.N.B.’ only says that a portrait is 
‘in the possession of Theodore Watts.’”? He 
was hardly important enough to have been 
painted twice. So that picture is probably 

the original of my engraving. 


STRICKLAND, OF CATTERICK, 
YORK.—Can any reader tell me where 
to find, in print or manuscript, a pedigree 
of this family, cadet of Strickland of 
Sizergh? I believe that, in the eighteenth 
century, its co-heiresses married into the 
Catholic families of Comyns and Power, both 
of the island of Teneriffe. 

C. ParTRIDGE, P.S.A. 

Stowmarket, Suffolk. 

O. FABER: FISHING WITH COR- 

MORANTS.—John Ray’s ‘ Ornithology 

of Francis Willughby,’ published in 1678, 
gives Jo. Faber’s ‘Annotations upon Recchus 
his Animals’ as the authority for the fol- 
lowing statement : 

They are wont in England to train up 
Cormorants to fishing. When they carry 
them .. . to the-fish-pools, they hood-wink them, 
that they be not frightened by the way. 
When they are come to the Rivers they take 
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| off their hoods, and having tied a leather 
thong round i 
| that they may not swallow down the fish they 
catch, they throw them into the River. They 
| presently dive under water, and there for a 
long time with wonderful swiftness pursue 
the fish, and when they have caught them 
they arise presently to the top of the water, 
i pressing the fish lightly with their Bills 
| they swallow them; till each Bird hath after 
| this manner devoured five or six fishes. Then 
their Keepers call them to the fist, to which 
they readily fly, and little by little one after 
another vomit up all their fish... When 
they have done fishing, .°. . they loose the 
string from their necks, leaving the passage 
to the stomach free and open, and for their 
reward they throw them part of their prey 
they have caught, . . . which they . . . as 
they are falling in the air will catch most 
dextrously in their mouths. This kind of 
fishing with Cormorants is it seems also used 
in the Kingdom of China, as Vierembergius 
out of Mendoza relates. 

I should be glad to know (1) Who was 
Faber? (2) What foundation, if any, there 


is for his story ? 
J. R. 


NHE FOUNDER OF THE COBOURG 
(NOW 'THE OLD VIC.).—The Times of 
July 7, 1824, speaks of (James) Jones as the 
'**much respected founder’’ of this theatre. 
| Is this correct? What is known of Jones? 
| 


J. M. 

| 45, Doughty Street. 

ROWTH OF POPULATION.—Cardinal 
| Wiseman (‘ Science and Religion’ (1836), 
| i. 241-2) says: —‘‘ An island first occupied 
by a few shipwrecked English in 1589, and 
discovered by a Dutch vessel in 1667, is said 
'to have been found peopled, after eighty 
years, by 12,000 souls, all the descendants of 
four mothers.’”? The authority cited for this 
statement is ‘‘ Bullet, Réponses critiques 
(Besancon, 1819), iii., 45.’ If there is any 
truth in the story at all, details as to the 
island and the four mothers would be of 
considerable interest. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

66 PUXSE PUGGE.”—I shall be 
| greatly obliged if any reader can give 
“me the meaning and etymology of the words 
‘‘puxse,”” “‘ puxes,”” puxyes,”” puc- 
keses,” ‘ pugge,’? which I find frequently in 
Hertfordshire wills of the XVI _ century. 
They evidently refer to sheep, probably of a 
certain age, but not to the sex, as one finds 
‘“wether puxyes and ewe puxes.” These 
words are not to be found in the ‘ N.E.D., 
|‘ Wright’s Dialect Dictionary,’ or the Die- 
| tionaries of Coles, Bailey or Ash; neither 
| are they in “‘ Halliwell,” Gepp’s ‘ Essex Dia- 
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lect Dictionary,’ Rye’s ‘ Kast Englian Glos- | 
sary,’ Tusser’s ‘ Husbandry,’ or ‘ Old Country | 
and Farming Words,’ the last three as issued 
by the English Dialect Society—the last book, 
however, gives on p. 43, under ‘ Sheep’ — 
“the second year a ewe pug or teg’”’: ‘‘ the | 
second year a weather pug or teg.”’ I think 
that ‘‘puxse’’ and pugge’’ are probably | 
synonymous. | 


Gro. K, SMytTu. 
Henlow, Beds. 
[AXTON'S ‘FAYTES OF ARMES.’ — 
This is translated from Christine Pisan 
and others. I shall be grateful for informa- 
tion as to the original of chapter xiv. 
R. J. W. 
LK-LORE: TURN YOUR CHAIR | 
AND TURN YOUR LUCK. — This is | 
quite a common expression in Somerset. | 
When people are playing cards or other | 
games and have a run of bad luck they get 
up, turn themselves and their chair round, | 
and sit down again in the hope that their 
luck will be changed. I should be glad if 
someone would tell me the origin of this ' 
superstition. We have all heard of turn- | 
ing coats, turning tables and turning this 
and that and the other, but to turn a chair | 
for luck needs explanation. In some parts_ 
of the country to turn a chair round two | 
or three times is considered unlucky, and 
a means of bringing about quarrels between 
parties. I can understand a person who is 
losing at cards turning his back on bad luck, 
but why turn the chair? 
W. G. Wirtis Watson. 


Pinhoe. 


LEXANDER DE VILLA DEI: ASCEN- | 
SIAN MNEMONICS, — I have lying 
lefore me a copy of ‘Secunda pars Doc- 
trinalis Alexandri de regimine et construc- 
tione grammaticali cum  explanationibus 
loannis Synthenii et Todoci Badii Ascensii,’ 
printed in Paris in 1504. On the verso of 
the titlepage appear ‘‘ Prenotamenta Ascen- 
siana,” including the following lines, ap- 
parently mnemonic : 


Anser avis Bicolor. Cibus hic quem. Dux 
cupit esse. 

Expetit esse bonus, Fugiens felicius egro. 

Gramina gustatu gravia et gravissima tactu. 

Hic ame hic pugnant. Intra muros_ sine 
uce 

ibo sub occasum solis. Kalathos katharine. 

ctus = ambrosiae plenos dabo lucis ama- 

rix. 

Maxima musarum. Nucis accusata nefande. 

Omnibus auxilio stat. Patrum penitet ausi. 

od petis, unde venis? rem roma. Rem 
rogo regem 
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aut ad rege. Suo sex horas tempore scribo 

scriptum una relego.  Tegor a duce ab 

hostibus armis. 

Utere te dignis tunicis amplis tribus ulnis. 

Can Proressor BEensty or other reader of 
“N. & ().’explain the lines, or say whether 
they are found in other grammatical works 
of the period ? 

The 1504 edition of the ‘ Doctrinale’ is 


noted in Reichling’s ‘Das Doctrinale des 


Alexander de Villa-Dei’ (Berlin, 1893), p. 
cexlix.; and in Renouard’s ‘ Bibliographie 
de Josse Badius Ascensius’ (Paris, 1908), ii. 
p. 10. Neither of these writers, however, 
had seen the book, which was known to them 
Can 
another copy of this edition be traced ? 
P. J. ANDERSON. 
University Library, Aberdeen. 


ScotcH COLLEGE AT PARIS: JAMES 

11.—Does the Scotch College in the rue 
du Cardinal Lemoine, Paris, still possess its 
portion of the body of James I1? I have 
an old print, the date of which is not given, 
but it is probably late eighteenth century, of 
the monument in the chapel. The print 
does not give the inscription, which 1 believe 
is long and in Latin. By whom was it 
written, and was the writer the author of 
the long inscription on the monument at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, where another portion of 
the body was buried? Where can I find 
copies of the two inscriptions ? 

N. E. ¥. 


NUFF-BOXES.—W ould any reader kindly 
tell me of any small manual on Snuff- 
boxes—informing one how to tell their ages 
and value or any particulars? I have a 
small collection of about 100 of different 
sorts, and of Wafer-boxes. 
M. 


PLAGIARISM IN PARLIAMENT: 
DATE OF INSTANCE DESIRED. — 
The late Sir Charles Legard, Bart., of Gan- 
ton, Co. York, was M.P. for Scarborough 
1874-1880, and spoke with effect in the House 
of Commons. But his political success was 
latterly marred by the fact than on one 
occasion he made a speech which he had 
copied almost word for word from one by 
Edmund Burke. A _ political opponent dis- 
covered this, and the two speeches were 
printed in a newspaper side by side in 
parallel columns. Will any kind reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ give the occasion and date of this 
incident ? 

Ne 
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28, 1995, 


lish prisoner of the Mexican Inquisi- 
tion, named William Collins (Guillermo 
Calens), a native of Oxford, in the year 
1572 had assumed the name of ‘ Miguel 
Cabello.’? In his evidence before the In- 
quisition he explained that ‘‘cabello”’ (hair) 
in Spanish meant the same as ‘“ Collins” 
in English. Is there any dialect word for 
hair (of the head) resembling ‘‘ Collins ’’ or 
‘“Calens,’? or any other variation of the 


name? 
GR G. Cz 
** HOREWORD.’’—Is this, at the head of 


an introduction to a book, a revival | 
of a custom preceding the employment of | 


” 


Preface, 
tion ? 


or a new word in that connec- 


J: A; A, 
Codsall, Staffs. 
OAL AND WINE DUTIES ACT, 1861. 


— About twelve miles south of London | 


are some rusty iron posts bearing the city 
shield and the words ‘‘ 24 and 25 Vict: Cap 
42.’ Why were these posts erected? What 
are the provisions of the Act and has it been 
repealed ? 
Watter E. 
ADDESWORTH. - Can any reader give 
me particulars of a herald or heraldic 
painter of this name in the fifteenth or six- 
teenth century? I presume he came from 
Badworth in Yorkshire. 
Wa ter RYE. 
ae ()XINGES.”—1 do not find this dialect 
(?) word in Wright’s Dictionary. It 
occurs in a will proved in the Prerogative | 
Court of Canterbury in 1598 :—‘ Unto the | 
Inhabitants of Butterton, soe many as were | 
damnified by a oath which I and others made | 
at Lichfield against them, through the false | 
persuasion of Robt. Wardle, Vicar of Mat- | 
terfield, Five Pounds, to be equally divided 
amongst them after the oxinges.’”” What 
does *‘ oxinges’’’ mean, and what has become 
of Matterfield ? 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. ‘ 
AMON: HEMMING. — What is the 
meaning of ‘‘Hamon Dentatus,’’ the 
name given to Hamon of Normandy, which 
Palgrave calls ‘‘the glorious Cognomen of 
Old Rome ?’’ 
Is the name “‘ Créve Coeur ”’ still used by 
any Hemming in England ? 
T should like to know how Hamon in Nor- 
mandy became Hemming in England ? 
Evetyn Hemminc Lame. 
146, McAllister Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


FIRST USE.—B. Granville 
| Baker, in his  gossipy volume, 
| ““ Waveney,” p. 51, writes, in his passage 
on Frenze concerning Joan Bleverhaysett 
| (obiit, 1501) : 
| Her effigy in brass no longer adorns the little 
| Church dedicated to St. Andrew, but there is 
| this in its inscription as recorded, namely, that 
| Mistress was abbreviated into Mrs., surely the 
| orst time that shorter designation was ever 
/used, and perhaps another mark of Joan’s 
| economies. 
| Is this so, or are earlier instances known 
this curtailment ? 
J. B. McGovern, F.s.., scot. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, 

C.-on-M., Manchester. 


HENRY BULLE (exlviii. 106, s.v., ‘Authors 
Wanted ’).—I notice a Henry Bull wrote 
|‘ Christian Practices and Holy Meditations,’ 
/ 1568. Would G. K. P. A. kindly tell me 
anything about him. What county did he 
-hail from, and was he an early Baptist or 
Nonconformist ? 
Witi1amM 


ELIZABETH’S MINT.—In Lady 
| Cave’s ‘ Memoirs of Old Richmond,’ it 
| 14 stated that, ‘On the 10th July, 1559, the 
| Queen (Elizabeth) went by water from Rich- 
| mond to visit her mint, and coined certain 
| pieces of gold with her own hands.’’ Where 
was the mint then situated ? 
J. Lanprear Lucas. 

101, Piceadilly. 

UCCESS: CONVICT SHIP.— She was 
wrecked in the Ohio River, West 
Virginia, and sunk in shallow water. Refer- 
ences are desired to any literature of her 
history. I have noted Sunday Magazine, 
xxviii. 451, and Boys’ Own Paper, xvii. 
1295-6, pp. 199-202 and 213. : 

J. ARDAGH. 


EAUCHAMP: FAIRFIELD (see ante p. 
101).—Did a French Huguenot family 


{ 
| 


‘named Beauchamp change the name to Fair- 
field and live in Warwick and Ireland before 
| John Fairfield 


went to Massachusetts in 


1638 ? 
FAIRFIELD SAAM. 
107, 4th Street, Council Bluffs, 
Towa, A. 


ICHARD WEAVER. — Can any reader 
kindly refer me to an account of the life 
and work of Richard Weaver, who was well- 
known about the middle of the last century 


az a revivalist preacher?” 
H. J. 


20, College Road, Brighton. 
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Replies. 


GEORGE THOMSON. 
(cxlviii. 118). 


PHERE is far more evidence than mere 
identity of nomenclature to shew that 
the author of Latin poems and of the attack 
on Lipsius also translated Napier’s book on 
the Kevelation and wrote ‘ La Chasse de la 
Beste Romaine.’ Anthony Wood in his 
‘Fasti Oxonienses,’ part i., cols, 309-311 in 


Bliss’s edition gives a list of persons whe | 


were incorporated on August 30, 1605, during 
King James’s visit. One of these is 


George Thomson, M.A., of St. Andrew in Scot- 
land—He was born in that city, and after- 
wards became pastor of the reformed church 
at Chastegneraye in France. He bath written 
several books, among which are (1) De Pompa 
in Jac, 1. Introitu in Londinum, Sylva, Lond. 
1604, oct. (2), Vindex Veritatis adversus Lip- 
sium, Lib. 2, Lond. 1606, oct. (3), Quatre Har- 
monies sur la Reuelation, print. 1607, oct. 
(4), La Chasse de la Beste Romaine, &c., Rochel, 
i611, oct., &e. Tho. Dempster, in his Appara- 
ius ad Historiam Scolicam, hath two George 
Thomsons that were writers, viz., George Thom- 
son, a priest, an. 1595, and George Thomson, a 
heretic (as he calls him), an. 1599, which last, 
I presume, is our author, who was incorpor- 


ated at Oxon, and the same whom John Dun-* 


bar, a Scot, doth celebrate for his learning in 


lis book of epigrams (Edit. in octavo, cent. 
6. nu. 80). 
From Wood, supplemented by — the 


‘D.N.B.,’ it appears that of the eight per- 
sons incorporated on this occasion all except 
Thomson and another Scotchman held Cam- 


bridge degrees,* and, as the list included the- 


Earls of Suffolk and Salisbury, the King’s 
proctor in the admiralty and ecclesiastica! 
courts, and two of the royal physicians, it 
looks as though there was some special rea- 
son for George Thomson’s inclusion. He 
refers to his attendance at Court in his 
address Ad Lectorem at the beginning of 
‘Vindex Veritatis’ : 


Pauca pro argumenti ubertate, nimis pauca 


adversus tantam malitiam: sed tamen quae 
imbecillitas nostra, & ingenium talium insolens, 


in aula aliis negotiis intentum potuit praestare, | 


habes Lector aeque. 


It will be noticed that Wood’s list of Thom- 


*One of these Cambridge men was George 
Ruggle, fellow of Clare, author afterwards of 
gnoramus,’ the Latin comedy 
delighted James I when it was acted before him 
Me ridge in March and again in May, 
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_son’s publications is not complete or precise. 

He omits the * Anacephalaeosis’ (not ‘ Ana® 
_cephalosis’), and the date of the French 
| version of Napier’s book is 1602. There are 
-said to be later editions in 1603, 1605, and 
1607. 

But, quite apart from the information in 
the ‘ Kasti,’ there is internal evidence in 
Thomson’s writings which would make the 
reader suspect that the ‘‘ Georges’? Thomson 
whose books were published at Rochelle was. 
no other than the George Thomson of the 
Latin verses and the bitter assailant of 
Lipsius. Besides the two hexameter poems 
addressed to King James, other pieces of 
George Thomson are included in_ the 
Delitiae poetarum Scotorum’ (1637), part. 
ii. The subject of one of these, a long alcaic 
ode, again addressed to the King, is “‘ de grato 
nuncio, post sinistram lethiferi ictus ab 
eodem accepti famam in Gallia sparsam, 
mense Julio, anno 1603.’’ One would 
naturally infer from this that Thomson was 
resident in France at the time. In another 
ode he deals with the night attack on Geneva 
in time of truce by the ‘‘ Allobrogum Dux.’’ 
This, of course, refers to the event of Dec. 
12, 1602, when the citizens repelled the 
Duke of Savoy’s attempt, the Genevan victory 
which, is commemorated by the Fontaine de 
I’ Escalade at the corner of the rue de la Cité 
and the rue des Allemands. The subject 
and tone of this ode and the apostrophe to- 
Geneva as 

Ecclesiarum Gallicarum 
Tu genitrix, 
suggest that the author feels a special sym- 
pathy for the French reformed churches and 
is writing from their point of view. 

On the title page of the translation from 
Napier Thomson is described as ‘‘ Escossois,”’ 

‘and the wording of ‘La Chasse de la Beste 
Romaine’ is in keeping not only with “‘la 
haine que nous devons porter au Dragon, A 
la grand’ beste Romaine ”’ in the translator’s 
address to the French Reformed Churches at 

the beginning of Napier’s book, but with 
expressions as ‘‘ Cerberus vester Romanus, 

blasphemum vastae Belluae,’’ ‘‘ Bestia 

illa,’’ &e., in the ‘ Vindex Veritatis.’ Like 
terms of endearment, however, were pretty 

/common in theological controversy. But 

| Thomson’s tone was excessively arrogant. 
| Joseph Scaliger wrote to the Englishman 
| Richard Thomson on March 4, 1606, ‘‘ Legr 
| Georgii Thomsonii Scoti ea quae in Lipsium 
magis aemulatione quam ‘veritatis amore 

‘scripsit. Agnos¢o doctrinam in homine; 

sed modestiam requiro.”” The statement in 
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Jocher’s ‘ Allgemeines Gelehrten-Lexicon’ 
tifat Thomson was living at Alkmaar about 
1606 may be due to the issue at that place 
and date of a reprint of ‘ Vindex Veritatis.’ 
The ‘ De Antiquitate Christianae Religionis 
apud Scotos,’ published under the name of 
George Thomson, has been attributed to the 
Scotch Jesuit, James Tyrie. (See A. de 
Backer’s ‘ Bibliotheque’ and the ‘ D.N.B.’). 

I came to the conclusion some years ago 
that Robert Burton had read the ‘ Vindex 
Veritatis.’ 

Epwarp BEnsty. 


OULOGNE-SUR- MER MUSEUM: 
NAPOLEON’S ‘ DESCENTE EN ANG- 
LETERRE’ MEDAL (exlviii. 116).—The 
explanation would appear to be as follows: 
The Museum at Boulogne was in existence 
and open to the public as recently as 1923, 
when I visited it chiefly with the object of 
seeing again the coin or medal referred to. 
I could not find it or get any information 
about it. 

An illustration of the medal, both obverse 
and reverse, is given on p. 1799 of vol. iv. 
of Green’s ‘Short History of the English 
People.’ In the notes to the illustration we 
read : 

Medal designed to commemorate Napoleon’s 
Invasion of England. ‘The die of this medal 
was prepared in Paris, with the intention of 
using it in London after the expected victory. 
It represents Hercules overthrowing a mer- 
man, and bears the legend, “Frappée a 
Londres ”’—‘‘ Struck in London,” ‘ 1804.” 

It was afterwards counterfeited in England; 
but the counterfeit betrays its origin by 
spelling “‘ frappé” with only one e. 


The statement in the B.M. Guide, ‘‘ The | 


unique proof in lead, and some casts in sul- 


phur are all that remain of the medal,’’ does | 


not conflict with what the Guide Books say, 
i.e., “‘ that only three specimens exist.’’ 
Under Napoleon’s head ‘‘ Jeoffroy Fecit: 


Denon Direxit.”’ Round the reverse | 


“Descente en Angleterre,’ and underneath 
*‘Frappee A Londres en 1804.” 
H. Hannan. 


Murray’s ‘ Handbook for France,’ 5th edn. 


(1854), p. 12, in describing the contents of | 


‘ 


the Museum, mentions ‘‘ an extensive series 
of medals—among them that celebrated one, 
which took too much for granted, struck by 
Napoleon 1804, and bearing the inscription 
‘Descente en Angleterre,’ ‘Frappé a 
Londres,’ of which 3 or 4 impressions alone 
are said to exist, the die having been 
destroyed.’? English’s ‘ Illustrated Guide 


to Boulogne,’ 14th edn. (no date), p. 23, | 


mentioning the medals, says ‘‘ The English 

| visitor, who closely studies the cases, will 
find one medal, about the size of a penny, 
upon which is the legend ‘ Descente en Angle- 
terre.’’’ Hachette and Cie’s Guide (1914), 
p. 23, under ‘ Musée,’ mentions ‘ divers 
souvenirs du projet de descente en Angle- 
terre, notamment une meédaille frappée a 
Paris, avec cette inscription mensongére: 
Frappee Londres.”’ 

A correspondent (1 8. xii. 90), in reply to 
a query, writes: 

How many of the soft metal impressions were 
struck, | could) never ascertain. I 
applied to Droz, the die engraver, for a speci- 
men, he assured me that all had been delivered 
to M. Denon. When I applied to him, he 
wished me to beiieve that 1 had been misin- 
tormed, and that no such medal had been 
struck or in contemplation. 

One of these medals is certainly in Eng- 
land; it was purchased at Paris, I believe, by 
Mr. Millingen, for Dr. Burney, with whose 
entire collection it passed to Mr. Charles 
Stokes; after this gentleman’s death the collec- 
tion was dispersed, but the medal in question 
was reserved by his nephew and executor, Mr. 
Hughes, in whose possession it now remains. 


A. H. W. Fynmore. 


Littlehampton. 

AMES LEONARD, BRITISH SETTLER 
IN AMERICA (exlviii. 100). — Miss 
Burr quotes the grandfather as having been 
Henry Leonard, whose son Thomas had a 
son, the said James, who had m. Mary 
Martin before they left Pontypool, Wales, 
in 1645. As we may assume the grand- 
father, if living then, to be aged about 75, we 
may place the date of his birth as about 
1570. The suggestion that Henry’s father 
'was Samson Leonard —- more correctly, the 
Hon. Sampson Lennard, whose advancement 
to a peerage in 1611, intended by James I, 
was frustrated by the death, on 10 March of 
that year, of his wife, Margaret, Baroness 
Dacre—is not confirmed in any printed record 
of many known to the present writer. If 
Henry really was the name of James’s grand- 
father, and if the tradition of kinship with 
the Dacre family be well founded, the writer 
suggests that James’s grandsire may per- 
haps have been the Hon. Sampson’s youngest 
brother, Henry, of whom the only record so far 
met with is that he was a Student of Lincoln’s 
Inn, ‘‘adm., 15 Oct., 1588, at the request 
of his uncle, Thomas Lennard,” himself of 
_Lincoln’s Inn, spec. adm. 22 Nov., 34 Hen. 
| VILE, 1542. Thomas had an elder brother, 
John, of Chevening and Knole, Kent, and a 
| younger brother, William, of the same places, 


father of Sampson Lennard, Gent., bur. 17 


Feprvary 28, 1995, 
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Aug., 1633, in the Church of St. Bennet, | 
Paul’s Wharf—cousin of the Hon. Sampson 
Herald of repute, ‘‘ Bluemantle,’”’ who 
had been a soldier in early life, and was 
present with Sir Philip Sidney when he was 
wounded at Zutphen in 1586. 

The elder brother, John Lennard, an 
fminent lawyer—b. 1502, d. 12 March, 1590, 
aged 82—was of Lincoln’s Inn, spec, adm., 
26 Dec., 25 Hen. VIII, 1533, and became a 
Bencher; in 1561 he was appointed Custos 
Brevium of the Common Pleas; and in 1561- 
2, was Sheriff of Kent, where he had numer- 
ous manors, Chevening, West Wickham, 
Apuldrefield, &c., as also in Cambs, Yorks, | 
Somerset and Wilts. He was bur. in the | 
Church at Chevening. ‘N, & Q.,’ 2S. viii. 
430, quotes early Lennard records from the_ 
Sevenoaks Parish Registers, and though these | 
do not happen to be relevant to the present | 
enquiry, further search of the original | 
Registers may reveal the information desired | 
by Miss Burt. 

The Lennard family was settled in the | 
parish of Chevening, three miles from Seven- | 
oaks, at least as early as temp. Hen. VI, | 
1422-1471, where was also bur. the father of | 
John, the Bencher, of Lincoln’s Inn, likewise | 
named John, 1479-1555, who had two younger 
brothers, George, d.s.p., and William, some | 
of whose descendants seem to have resided | 
at Heathfield, Co. Sussex. William’s son, 
Thomas, had a second son, Francis, who by 
his wife Judith, dau. of Nicholas Farmer, 
of Redderfield, gent., had a dau., Katherine, 
d.9 Aug., 1623; bur. in Heathfield Church 
(Hasted’s ‘ Kent.’ ed. 1778, i. 359). 

John Lennard, the Bencher, had four or 
five sons: 1, the Hon. Sampson Lennard, 
of Lincoln’s Inn, spec. adm., 9 May, 6 Eliz., 
1564; b. c. 1544; m., 1564, Margaret, 
Baroness Dacre. He d. 20 Sept., 1615, aged 
71. 2, Benjamin, of Lincoln’s Inn, adm. 21 
Jan., spec. adm. 2 Feb., following, 12 Eliz., 
1569-70. 3, Sir Samuel, of Lincoln’s Inn, 
adm, 1 Feb., 1576-7; b. 1553; Knt., cr. 23 
July, 1603; m. Elizabeth, dau. of Sir 
Stephen Slany, Knt., Alderman of London; 
d. 1 April, 1618. He was of West Wickham, 
near Bromley, Kent, purchased towards the 
end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 1558-1603, 
by his father, who also bequeathed him 500 
Mares per annum, and all 
the other estates to the Hon. Sampson. Sir 
Samuel’s ‘‘eldest ’’ son, Sir Stephen, Kt., 
was cr, Bart. 15 Aug., 1642, the baronetcy 
becoming extinct 8 Oct., 1727, in the absence | 
of legitmate made issue. For another son of | 

Sir Samuel, Covert Lennard, see under that 
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name. 4, Henry, of Lincoln’s Inn, “ adm. 
15 Oct., 1588, at the request of his uncle, 
Thomas Lennard.”’ Burke’s ‘ Extinct 
Baronetage,’ 1844, gives the names of John’s. 
sons as ‘‘1, Sampson; 2, Timothy, whose 
line failed; 3, Samuel (Sir).”’ If this is 
correct, Timothy is a fifth son. 
Henry Curtis. 
2, Richmond Terrace, 
Whitehall, 8.W.1. 


RENCH GAMES IN 1650 (exlviii. 117). 
—Some of the games referred to appear 
to be as follows:— 

T'rou-madame.—Archdeacon Nares’s ‘ Glos- 
sary’ has under the reference 1'rol-my- 
dames: ‘‘The name of a game; a corrup- 
tion of the French name trow madame. It 
had several familiar names in English, 
amongst which is pigeon-holes, being played 
with a board, at one end of which are a 
number of arches, like pigeon-holes, into 
which small balls are to be bowled. It was 
also called trunks, according to Cotgrave in 
Trou.’? Amongst the quotations cited by 
Nares is:—‘‘A fellow, sir, that I have known 
to go about with trol-my-dames”’ (‘ Winters. 
Tale,’ iv. 2). See also Hazlitt, ‘ Dict. of 

‘aiths and Folk-Lore,’ under the reference 
‘Troule-in-Madame;’ Halliwell, ‘ Dict. of 
Archaic and Provincial Words,’ under 
and Brand’s ‘ Popular 
Antiquities,’ edited by Ellis, under ‘ Troule- 
in-Madame.’ 

Lansquenet; Reversi; Bassette. Brand’s 
‘Popular Antiquities,’ by Ellis, under 
‘Popular Notices concerning Cards,’ says :— 
‘Since the publication of Mr. Brand’s work 
in 1813, a very curious book has appeared, 
entitled ‘Researches into the History of 
Playing Cards,’ by Samuel Weller Singer, 
from the third section of which, p. 233, &c., 
‘On some of the principal games.’ We 
learn that Lansquenet, Trappola, and Min- 
chiate are foreign games, unnoticed by Eng- 
lish writers as in use here.... Reversis 
isa French game. Bassett, which is said by 
Dr. Johnson to have been invented at Venice, 
was certainly known in Italy as early as the 
end of the thirteenth century. It appears 
to have been a fashionable game in England 
at the end of the seventeenth century.’ 
Halliwell (op. cit.), under ‘ Bassett,’ says 
that Bedford, ‘Evil and Danger of Stage 
Plays,’ 1706, p. 127, mentions a drama on 
the subject. Strutt’s ‘Sports and Pastimes,’ 
edited by Hone, states that Lansquenet is a 
French game, and took its name from the 
or light German troops, 
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-employed by the Kings of France in the 
fifteenth century, and cites as its authority 


Bullet, ‘ Recherches Hist. sur Cartes & jouer,’ | 


p. 152. 

Béte. — This is probably the card game, 
-called in England ‘‘ Beast.’’ Halliwell (op. 
cit.) says ‘‘ ‘ Beast’ is an old game of cards, 
similar to the modern game of loo.” 
also mentioned by Strutt (op. cit.) 

Trictrac.—Halliwell (op, cit.) states it is 
the same as ‘‘ Tick-tack,’’ which he says is 


‘*a kind of backgammon, played both with | 


men and pegs, and more complicated.’’ He 


mentions several works in which it is referred | 


to. He adds that to play at tick-tack was 
sometimes meant in an _ indelicate sense. 
Hazlitt (op. cit.), under ‘ Tick-Tack,’ says 
‘‘this may probably be the same as tric-trac, 


the game, at which Machiavelli describes | took the church of St. G 
himself, about 1513, in a letter to a friend, | 00 e church 0 


as playing with some common men during 


his temporary retirement from public life.” | 


For the remainder of Hazlitt’s remarks with 
reference to this game, see his work above 
referred to. 

A reference to Bassett occurs in the follow- 
ing well-known passage in John Evelyn’s 
Diary : 

I can never forget the inexpressible luxury 
and profaneness, gaming, and all dissolute- 
ness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God 
(it being Sunday evening), which this d 
se’nnight I was witness of, the King sitting 


and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, , 
and Mazarine, etc., a French boy | 
singing love-songs, in that glorious gallery, | 


Cleveland, 


whilst about twenty of the great courtiers | 
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It is: 


day | 


FEBRUARY 28, 1925, 


tion dock at Wapping, whereby they were 
mated, i.e., subdued or scared by the sign of 
approaching death. 

L. D. C. E. Tortemacne. 


Stow, in his ‘ Survey’ (Thoms’s edn., 1842, 
| pp. 157-8), says: 


This church is, as it were, a chapel of ease 
to the parish of Stebinhith and the parson 
of Stebinhith hath the gift thereof; which 
heing first dedicated to the name of God and 
the blessed Virgin is now called St. Mary 
Matfellon. About the year 1428, the 6th of 
King Henry VJ, a devout widow of that 
parish had long time cherished and brought 
up of alms a certain Frenchman, or Breton 
born, which most unkindly and cruelly in a 
| night murdered the said widow sleeping in 
(her bed, and after fled with such jewels and 
|other stuff of hers as he might carry; but 
|! he was so freshly pursued, that for fear he 
i= eorge in Southwarke, 
and challenged privilege of sanctuary there, 
‘and so abjured the King’s land. Then the 
‘constables (having charge of him) brought 
him into London, intending to have conveyed 
him eastward; but so soon as he was come 
into the parish, where before he had com- 
mitted the murder, the wives cast upon him 
so much filth and odour [? ordure] of the 
street, that (notwithstanding the best  resis- 
tance made by the constables) they slew him 
out of hand; and for this feat, it hath been 
said, that parish to have purchased that name 
of St. Mary Matfellon: but I find in record 
the same to be called Villa beatae Mariae de 
Matfellon, in the 21st of Richard II. More, 
we read, that in the year 1336, the 10th of 
Edward III, the bishop of Alba, cardinal and 
parson of Stebinhith, procurator general in 
Ingland, presented a clerk to be parson in 
the church of the blessed Mary called Mat- 


| 
and other dissolute persons were at Basset | fellon, without Aldgate of London, ete. 


round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in 

gold before them; upon which two gentlemen 

who were with me made reflections with 

ne Six days after, was all in the 
ust. 


Presumably Matfellon conceals the name 


of the founder (cf. 12 S. xi. 246). 


Joun B. WaAINEWRIGHT. 
Thexe have been several interpretations of 


There is an old book, entitled ‘ The Com-_ the term ‘“‘ St. Mary Matfellon,’”’ but all of 


pleat Gamester,’ London, 1674, 12mo. (of | 


which there was apparently another edition | definite explanation. 


them are merely conjecture, and there is no one 


in 1680), which, from references to it in. of the murder of a devout widow by a French- 


‘several of the authors I have referred to, | 


man, and of his being slain whilst in the 


appears to give descriptions of, and directions | charge of the constables by the wives of the 
for playing, the various old card-games in parish, which thus ‘‘ purchased that name 


vogue in this country. 
Wm. Serr-WErks. 
Westwood, Clitheroe. 


of Mary Matfellon.”’ 


This story is dis- 
credited by Stow himself, for the murder 
was supposed to have been committed about 


ATFELLON (exlviii. 119). — Augustus | 1428, whilst the name ‘‘ Matfellon’’ was in 


Hare, ‘ Walks in London,’ vol. i. p. 390, 
says, ‘‘ Matfelon is derived from Syriac word | 


use in 1336. A more probable explanation, 
also recorded by Stow, is that the term 


Matfel_-_a woman who has recently given | originated from Hebrew or Syriac extraction, 
birth to a son,’’ and in a footnote he Matfel or Matfellon signifying ‘‘ She 


that W. H. Black, F.R.A.S., derives the 


name from the custom of tolling a bell on! can be fitly applied to St. Mary, 


‘the approach of felons on their way to Execu- | 


that hath lately brought forth a son.” This 
and if her 


image formerly stood in the church, with a 


Stow records a story ° 
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Frervary 28, 1925. 
babe in her arms, then it is quite possible 
for the term ‘‘ Matfellon”’ to be applied, as 
many Hebrew and Syriac words were brought | 
back from the Crusades. 

Harben, in his ‘ Dictionary of London,’ | 
quotes a further probable derivation. ‘‘ Mat-— 
felon’ is an old and common name for Knap- 
weed and says that ‘‘ St. Mary Matfelon”’ 
merely indicates the church of St. Mary in| 
the ‘‘matfelon’’ fields. If ‘‘ matfelon’”’ was 
very common in that district in the thirteenth | 
and fourteenth centuries then the name is 
understood, for the term ‘‘matfelon’’ for 
knapweed was certainly in use in the early 
fourteenth century. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
iG, H. W. thanked for reply quoting Stow.) 


TONES OF LONDON BRIDGE (exlviii. | 
105, s.v.. ‘Last House on London 
Bridge’). —- Old London Bridge was taken 
down in the early part of 1832 after the 
opening of new London Bridge on Aug. 
1, 1831. Some of its stones were removed to 
Wandsworth Common and used to construct 
a residence known for many years as ‘“‘ Stone 
House.’ A few years since this place was 
demolished and the material used in part to. 
construct on its site what is now 49-73 Heath- 
Part of the front of No. 49 
is faced with the stone, and the Gothic 
entrance corresponds to the decoration of the 
piers of the old Bridge, shown in the drawing 
by KE. W. Cooke, R.A., 1832, in the possession 

of the Corporation of London. 

R. J. Lister. 


Melody Road, Wandsworth Common, 


AST HOUSE ON LONDON BRIDGE 
(exlviii. 28, 69, 84, 105, 138).—In ‘“‘ The 
Tablet of Memory, shewing every Memorable | 
Event in History to the year 1790, the 7th 
Rdition, London, Printed for G. d&: G. Robin- 
son in. Paternoster Row,’’ 1790, it is stated | 
(p. 195) ‘‘ London bridge built of wood, 1016; 
burned, 1136; rebuilt with timber, 1163; 
built with stone, 1209; houses on it pulled 
down, and the whole repaired, 1758; when 
the temporary bridge was in April, 1758, 
burnt, and again made passable for carriages | 
in ten days.”? 

The British Youths’ Instructor has | 
“Printed for S[amuel] Crowder, at the Look- | 
ing Glass, facing St. Magnus Church, Lon- | 
don Bridge, 1758;’’ other of his advertise- | 
ments have ‘‘ at the Looking Glass on Lon- | 
don Bridge.”’ This shows his shop to have. 
been on the City side of the Bridge from | 
whence he evidently had to remove, as in. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| year at Tewin, and was buried there. 
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1765 he advertises ut the Looking Glass in 
Paternoster Row. It seems to prove that 
not only the houses on the middle of the 
bridge but those nearer shore were removed 
in 1758. 
R. J. Lister. 
cGUIRE, OF CASTLE NUGENT 
(exlviii. 117).—-Elizabeth Malyn, second 
daughter of Thos. Malyn, of Battersea, 
married (1) Capt. Sabine, (2) James Fleet, 
of Tewin, Herts (d. 29 April, 1733), (3) 
Charles Lord Cathcart in 1739, his second 
wife, and (4), on May 18, 1745, Hugh Mac- 
Guire, an Irish Officer in the Hungarian 
service, afterwards Lieut.-Col. in the British 
Army. She died Aug. 3, 1789, in her 98th 
‘ The 
Complete Peerage,’ by ‘‘ G.E.C.,’’ ed. Gibbs, 
iii, 105, from which I take the above, refers 


to letters from Young (‘ Night Thoughts’) 


bearing out the story. They are in the Hist. 
MSS. Commission’s report on Lord Bath’s 
MSS., vol. i. pp. 297 and 304. There is an 
account of her in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
August, 1789. A monument at Tewin com- 
memorates two (Nos. 1 and 3) of her 
husbands, and dwells on her charity, of which 
““G.E.C.” states the only tangible evidence 
was a gift of £5 for schooling to the poor 
of Tewin. 
R. 8S. B. 


READY RECKONERS (exlviii. 63, 102, 

124).—Tables ‘‘ shewing at one view the 
value of any Goods, Wares or Merchandise 
by the Pound, Yard, Gallon, &c., at any 
Price from a Farthing to Twenty Shillings.” 
‘Salaries and Wages, shewing what any 
yearly sum amounts to by the month, week 
or day.” ‘‘A Table of Interest for any 
number of Days, &e.,’’ are set forth in ‘ The 
Universal Pocket Companion,’ 2nd Edition, 
1748. 

In the 3rd Edition of ‘The British Youths’ 
Instructor,’ 1768, is ‘“‘By D. Fenning, 
Author of the Use of the Globes, and the 
Ready Reckoner, ete..’’ Probably William 
Leybourne was an earlier author whose work 


‘had reached the 20th edition in 1791 quoted 


by Mr. J. H. Crarxe. Leybourne published 
as early as 1690 ‘Cursus Mathematicus: 
Mathematical Sciences,’ in Nine Books, pp. 
904, folio, and Logarithmical Tables. 

R. J. Lister. 


Perhaps what may be called the earliest 
Ready Reckoner published in England was 
that issued in 1539 by Sir Richarde de 
Benese and entitled ‘ The Boke of Measuryng 
of Lande.’ Susan Cunnington, ‘ The Story 
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of Arithmetic’ (1904), says of this book 
that ‘‘ it supplies a relation between amount 
of land and payment for labour on it.’? Pro- | 
fessor Augustus de Morgan, ‘ Arithmetical | 
Books,’ refers to it and reproduces the fol- 
lowing table: 

1 Acre has 4 Roods 

1 Rood has 10 Dayewerkes 

1 Daywerke has 4 Perches 

He also adds, ‘‘ So the acre being 40 daye- 

werkes of 4 perches each, and the mark 40 
groats of 4 pence each, the aristocracy of 
money and that of land anderstood each 
other easily.’’ See ‘A History of Elementary 
Mathematics’ (1896) by Florian Cajori, | 
Ph.D. Another table quoted by Susan Cun- | 
nington is: | 

1 Sack of Wool has 13 Tods 

1 Tod has 28 Pounds 

Professor de Morgan, commenting on this, 

remarks: — ‘‘The numbers were chosen 
simplify calculations; as 1lb per day=1 tod | 
per month =1 Sack per year: excluding 
Sundays and holidays.” 


H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


RENCH ARTISTS PRISONERS IN 
ENGLAND, 1799-1813 (cxlviii. 47). — 
Ambrose Louis Garneray, who afterwards 
became Court Painter to Louis XVIII, was | 
a prisoner of war in England from 1806 to_ 
1814. A friend of mine, now dead, had a 
water-colour drawing of Carnarvon Castle, 
which was painted by him. | 
J. T. Tore. 

Leicester. 
HROVE TUESDAY BANQUET TO 
BISHOPS IN THE TOWER (cxlviii. 
118).—The pamphlet doubtless refers to the | 
imprisonment of the Bishops in_the Tower | 
of London on account of their Petition to. 
King Charles in 1641 protesting against 
their being prevented by the mob from 
attending Parliament, viz., that they had | 
been | 
at several times violently menaced, affronted | 
and assaulted by multitudes of people in) 
their coming to perform their services in that | 


honourable House, and lately chased away | 
and put in danger of their lives, and can | 


find no redress or protection upon = par | 


—- made to both houses in these par- 
icuiars. 

The petition was signed by the Archbishop 
of York, and Bishops of Durham, Lichfield, 
Norwich, St. Asaph, Bath and Wells, Here- 
ford, Oxford, Ely, Gloucester, Peterborough | 
and Landaff, and was presented to the King | 
by Archbishop Williams. It was handed to | 
the Lord Keeper Littleton who read it in| 


| 
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_gate Ward. 


Feprvary 28, 1995, 


the House of Lords, and it was considered 
to contain ‘‘ Matters of high and dangerous 
consequence,’’ and was communicated to the 
Commons, The twelve bishops were accused 
of high treason and were brought before the 
House Dec. 30, 1641, and sequestered from 
Parliament, ten of them being being sent te 


_ the Tower, the Bishops-of Durham and Nor- 
wich, by reason of their great age, com. 


mitted to the custody of the Black Rod. 
(Neal’s ‘ History of the Puritans,’ vol. ii.) 
The Bill for taking away their votes was 
revived and passed by both Houses Feb, 6 
1641/2, ‘‘ the citizens of London expressing 
their satisfaction by ringing of Bells an 
Bonfires.”’ G. H.W 


ALKER: GESTINGTHORPE (exlviii 
119).—The lord of the manor of Over- 

hall in 1768 was Edward, not Thomas, 
Walker. He was son of Edward Walker, 
of Leighton Buzzard, gent., by Susannah, 
dau. of John Elliston, of Overhall. Edward 
Walker, the younger inherited Overhall by 


the will of his uncle, John Elliston, in 1748. 
_No arms of Walker are mentioned in ‘ Notes 
on Gestingthorpe’ by Patchett, Deedes and 


Bromwich, 1905. 
G. 8. 


M® HEYWOOD’S LETTERS (exlviii. 

101). — James Heywood, son of John, 
was born at Cheetham Hill and baptized at 
Manchester 21 Feb., 1687; educated at Man- 
chester Grammar School. He became a 


_ wholesale linen-draper in Fish Street Hill, 


London, and was elected alderman of Ald- 
He is alluded to by Steele in 
The Guardian as a keen politician. He died 
in Austin Friars 23 July, 1776, having 
married Agatha, dau. of Henry Sperling, of 
London, merchant, by whom he had a dau., 
Anne, married to Thomas Hawkins, M.P. 
for Grampound (vide ‘ D.N.B.’) 


G. S. Gresons. 
BERRY POMEROY: COAT OF ARMS 
(exlviii. 118). — ‘‘ Gules a fesse vair 


between six crosses formy or.” The Arms 
of Filleigh of Filleigh, Devon. ; 
Papworth mentions in connecion with this 
family ‘extinct temp. Hen. IV; the heiress 
married Trewen.”’ 
Wirrrep Drake. 
1, Holland Park Road, W. 
A LETTER OF HUMPHRY DAVY 
(exlviii. 79, 122).—Messrs. Bowness and 
Sons, of Bell Yard, Temple Bar, were well- 


known fishing-tackle makers in the first half 
G. F. R. B. 


of the last century. 
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(HE ART OF WHISTLING (cexlviii. 117). 
—-I have no knowledge of a text book 
but it may interest Mr. GEORGE SHIREBROOK 
to know that one of the members of the 
Moore and Burgess Minstrels, in St. James’s 


Hall, brought this accomplishment to the. 


level of a fine art, his performance being 
styled “‘ An Organophonic Piccolo Solo.”’ 
Water E. GawrTuorp. 


J[EMORIALS LIVING PERSONS 


(exlvi. 67, 126, 176, 217, 295, 350, 477; 
exlvii. 36, 51, 88).—According to Dr. Brown, 
‘John Bunyan’ (3rd ed., London [1887]), p. 
152, Sir George Blundell, of Cardington 
Manor, wrote a ‘‘long Latin epitaph for 
himself in his lifetime, which is still to be 


gen on his tombstone in Cardington 
Church.”’ 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
* UE THAT FIGHTS AND RUNS 


AWAY" (cxlviii. 63).—In the Sequel 
to ‘Pantagruel’ as translated by Urquhart 
and Motteux, in Book IV, chap. lv., occurs 
the passage, ‘‘ Demosthenes saith that the 
man that runs away may fight another day.” 

ARTHUR Bowes. 
Newton-le-Willows. 


“MUP OF FATE”: ‘CUP OF KNOW- 
LEDGE ”’ (exlviii. 117).—The follow- 

ing lines, which are 

required, will be found in Churchill’s ‘The 

Ghost,’ Book I, line 117: 

Matrons, who toss the cup, and see 

The grounds of fate in grounds of tea. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


IR JOHN FORTESCUE AND NORTON 
ST. PHILIP (cxlviii. 61).—It is curious 
that Mr. Pepys ignored the interesting 
monument brought to our notice in ‘ N. and 
Q’ by M. C, B. The entry in his Diary for 
June, 12, 1668, runs: 


Up, finding our beds good but lousy; which 
We set out, the reckoning | 


Made us merry. 
and servants coming to 9s. 6d... . 
Philip’s Norton I walked to the church and 
there saw a lings | ancient tomb of some 
ro on Templar, think; and here saw the 
tombstone whereon there were only two heads 
cut, which the story goes, and credibly, were 
two sisters called the Fair Maids of Foscott, 
had two bodies = and one belly, 
and there lie buried. There is also a very 
A ting of six bells, and they mighty tune- 
e. 


What were the bearings of Sir John 
Fortescue? I saw a shield on a chimney- 
piece at Norton St. Philip, which I thought 
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might be that of a Mowbray. Its blazon 
' was something like that I had seen attributed 
to this family. 

Sr. SwITHIn. 


[J ENEGAN (11 S. ix. 89, 373)—It might have 
interested the Rev. A. B. Braven to 
know that Henegan’s name does appear in 
Shaw’s ‘ Knights of _———s- See Vol. i., p. 
| 463. It is wrongly spelled as Hanagan. 
. H. Lestre. 


OLONELS OF THE 24th REGIMENT (11 

S. ix. 176).—The footnote which is quoted 
_at this reference as from the Historical 
Records of the Nineteenth Regiment,’ p. 13, 
is not a quotation at all, but a paraphrase, 
and an incorrect one at that. the Woeese 
who commanded the !9th Foot from 1738 to 
1748 was Charles, not George. 

J. H. Lesure. 


OF QUOTATIONS WANTED 
(exlviii. 119). -- 3. Causa jubet melior 
superos sperare secundos.—Lucan, Pharsalia, 
vill, 349. 

C. W. Broprtsp. 


UTHORS WANTED (exlviii. 11).—I do not 

know where your correspondent got the 
name Calmady, which is, of course, an error 
for Calamy. A fair account of the work in 
each edition is given by the ‘D.N.B, in the 
article on Edmund Calamy, D.D. (1671-1732). It 
would be useful to have the complete bibli- 
ography of these editions set forth, as showing 
the extent of the additions and corrections made 
in the second and any later edition. 

CuirFrorD B. Capp. 

Huntington Library, 

San Gabriel, Calif. 
(exlviii. 119). 

1. The lines enquired for by E. S. P. H. have 
been attributed to the late Lord Neaves, a 
witty judge of the Edinburgh Court of Ses- 
sion. But I failed to find them in his book 
of ‘Songs and Verses.’ There is another ver- 
sion which runs thus :— 

Pure water is the best of drinks that man 

to man can bring: 

But who am I that I should have the best 

of anything? 

Let princes revel at the pump. let peers 

with ponds make free; ? 

Whisky, or wine, or even beer, is good 

enough for me. 

I should be glad to know the name of the 
actual author, and of the book in which the 
verse occurs. 

J. B. 


Both Hoyt’s ‘New Cyclopedia of Practical 

uotations,’ 1923, and Benham’s ‘ Book of 

uotations,’ 1924, state that it is anonymous, 
but attribute it either to the Hon. G. W. E. 
| Russell, or to Lord Neaves. Benham adds 
that it was not published in the latter’s 
'*Songs and Verses.’ For other versions se¢ 
8 S. xii. 382. The lines appear anonymously 
in The Spectator of July 31, 1920 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
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The Religion of the Manichees. By F. C. 


(Cambridge University Press. 6s. 


ne 

QF the forgotten religions of the world, few 
are so interesting as Manicheanism. A 

system which could attract and hold for 


his sake, be worth investigating. The theory | 
of dualism, with the explanation of the visible | 
world as the overlapping area, and miserable 
fighting-ground, between two antagonistiq 
realms, proves in the end repugnant alike to 
philosophy and to the best intuitions of human- | 


ity. But it is shown—not in the teaching of | 


Mani only—to have had fascination for minds | 
of a certain type, or at a certain stage of de- 
velopment; and Manicheanism itself, though 
its existence was so largely underground, per- 
sisted for a thousand years. Dr. Burkitt’s lec- | 
tures give a full and admirable summary of 
what there is to tell of the Manichees. This is 
somewhat more than was known at the end of | 
the last century, for besides the sources in| 
Greek, Latin and Arabic, students now have at 


disposal the late C. W. Mitchell’s decipherment | 
Britain...’ 


of the Syriac Refutations of Mani, Marcion and 
Bardaisan, by St. Ephraim, who died but a. 
hundred years after Mani himself. More than | 
this, we have the Manichwan fragments from | 
Chinese Turkestan, which are, indeed, for the 
most part, so small as to furnish far less infor- | 
mation than might have been hoped, yet are of | 
priceless value since in them alone we have 
the Manichees speaking for themselves, our 
other authorities being the accounts given by 
their antagonists. : 
It should be remembered that in Mani’s 
scheme the realms of Light and Dark, though 
independent, were not of equal power, the 
Light realm being more than three times, pos- | 
sibly five times, as great as that of the Dark. 
Nor is the Dark, though full of disorder and | 
what to us appears horror, properly evil. Evil | 
— when the Dark, drawn on, Mani seems | 
to have thought, by a perception of “ something 
leasant beyond its confines, invaded the 
ight and so brought about the mixed world in | 
which we live, the end of which, so the Mani- | 
chee held, could not be too ardently desired. | 
The war between Light and Dark called into | 
existence Divine or semi-divine beings of dif- 
ferent order, and here lies a main interest of | 
the study—for Mani honoured the historical | 
Tesus as such a being, regarding him indeed as | 
human only in appearance. And this leads up_ 
to an enlightening part of our study, which | 
shows the connection between the doctrine of | 
Mani and the Marcionite heresy. For the) 
duties of the Manichee we have one most im- | 
portant document from the finds in Chinese | 
Turkestan—the Khuastuanift, or ‘ Confession ’” | 
(a recitation of fifteen kinds of sins) which has | 
been edited by Professor Le Coq in the Journal | 


Fesrvuary 28, 1995, 


of the Royal Asiatic Society. Our auth 

the difference between Chistian and Mania 
ethics epigrammatically and well: “ Christian. 
ity is concerned with persons, Manicheanism 
with things.” The Manichee looked forward to 
a moment when the last particle of Light 
should be extricated from the Dark, a process to 
be consummated by a great conflagration of the 
earth, at the end of which the remaining dark 
substance was to be massed together in a great 


_ clod—Bolus, they called it: 
nine years the mind of St. Augustine must, for | 


Greek word in the Syriac of Ephraim—ag 
Burkitt points out—they give additional a 
firmation of the opinion that Mani drew some 


_of his inspiration from the West, and perhaps 


even more than from the East. 


CaTALoGvEs. 
MESSRS. MARKS, in their Catalogue No. 8, 
i describe a number of very interesting books 
from the Hoare Library, some of which once 
to many of them contain- 
ing autographs and inscriptions to be prized. 
Thus they have the 
her aunt gave to Hester Lynch Salusbury in 
1755—in 2 vols. 4to., with an English transla- 
tion by T. H. Croker, an edition brought out 
in 1750, of which many copies were destroyed 
by fire (£2 2s.). Hers, too, were a copy of 
Ballard’s ‘ Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
containing autograph verses in 
her hand; a copy of Fuller’s ‘ Abel Redivivus,’ 
containing handwriting of thers (£6 6s.), and 
one of Davila’s ‘Guerre Civili di Francia’ 
(£2 2s.). But the most interesting item from 
the Hoare library is an original edition of 
Mme d’Arblay’s Diary and Letters having in- 
serted in it an unpublished autograph letter 
from Mme d’Arblay to Sophia Thrale (£15 
15s.) Of books under other headings we noticed 


_the Baskerville ‘ Paradise Lost and Paradise 
| Regained ’ (1760—<£6 6s.) and also the Basker- 


ville Shaftesbury’s ‘Characteristics’ (1773-- 
£7 7s.). Owen Jones’s ‘Chinese Ornament’ 
(1867—£12 12s.) is an attractive item and so is 
Genest’s ‘English Stage’ (1832—£16 16s.). 
Henley’s edition of Berner’s ‘ Froissart ’ (1991) 
is offered for £10 10s.; and Wheatley’s Pepys 
for £14. For £30 one may buy 20 vols. of a 
series, published in 1881-8, of Old English and 


| Spanish Romances; and for £18 a copy of Pyne’s 


‘Royal Residences.’ We noted also Scott’s 
‘Swift’ (1814: £9 9s.), and a first edition of 
White’s ‘ Selborne’ (1789: £14). 


CorRICENDUM. 
‘Links with the Past,’ cxlviii, 124, 
“ Hutchinson ” read Hutchison. 
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WHEN answering a query, or referring to at 
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found. 
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